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ABSTRACT 

The Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery (CSAB), a 
school-readiness test, is administered to all public school students 
at the beginning of Grade 1 in South Carolina. This test is designed 
to measure a student's readiness to begin the formal school 
curriculum. The number of beginning first graders tested in 1992 
(54,357) represented a decrease from that of 1991. Of these, 72. 5% 
(39,403) tested ready, which was also a slight decrease from the 
73. 4X deemed ready in 1991. Approximately 60. 52 of black students 
tested ready, as compared with 81.97. of white students. More female 
than male students were considered ready. In addition, there was a 
difference of 25.1 percentage points in the readiness rates of 
children eligible for and those not eligible for the lunch program. 
The readiness rate of students who attended private kindergarten was 
higher than that of public kindergarten students. Fewer children in 
1992 had participated in Head Start, and the number of Head Start 
students who were ready declined from 1991. The readiness rate of 
students identified as handicapped also declined. Five figures 
present test results. Appendix 1 contains three tables of numbers and 
percentages of students tested, and Appendix 2 has two tables of 
score summaries. (SLD) 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1992 CSAB ADMINISTRATION 



The percentage and number of South Carolina students entering first 
grade who tested "ready" in 1992 (72.5% or 39,403) decreased 
slightly from those who tested "ready" in 1991 (73.4% or 40,616). 

The percentage of Black students who tested "ready" for first grade 
(60.5% or 14,115) is 21.4 percentage points less than the 
percentage of white students (81.9% or 24,738). 

A larger percentage of female students (76.2% or 19,867) were 
classified "ready" for first grade than male students (69.1% or 
19,529). 

A difference of 25.1 percentage points is present between the 
readiness rate of children eligible for free lunch (59.0% or 13,600) 
and children not eligible for any lunch program (84.1% or 22,715). 

The readiness rate of students who attended private kindergarten 
(87.4% or 4,009) is 16 percentage points higher than that of 
students who attended public kindergarten (71.4% or 34,614). 

The number of students who were identified as having participated in 
Head Start programs as 5-year-olds during 1992 (204) decreased by 
19% from those identified in 1991 (252). 

Of the Head Start participants, the percentage and number ready" 
decreased from 52.4% (132) in 1991 to 39.7% (81) in 1992. 

The readiness rate of students identified as handicapped decreased 
slightly between 1991 (52.3% or 2,464) and 1992 (50.8% or 2,202). 

The percentage of students who repeated the first grade reflected a 
slight decrease in their readiness status between 1991 (78.1% or 
5,250) and 1992 (77.6% or 4,427). 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery (CSAB), a readiness test, is 
administered to all public school students at the beginning of Grade 1 . This test is 
designed to measure a student's readiness to begin the formal school curriculum. 
The number of beginning first-grade students tested in 1992 (54,357) reflected a 
decrease of 1 .8% from the number tested in 1991 (55,368). 

In order for a student to test "ready" on the CSAB, the student must score 
at least 88 out of a possible 117. The percentage of students tested "ready" for 
first grade activities remained fairly stable between 1991 and 1992. In 1991, 
73.4% (40,616) of the students tested "ready" on the CSAB; in 1992, 72.5% 
{39,403) of the students tested "ready" on the CSAB. The slight decrease from 
1991 to 1992 continues to reflect fluctuations in CSAB scores since 1983, when 
the percentage of beginning first-grade students tested "ready" was 72.6. 
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The percentage of students testing "ready" in 1979, the year of the first 
statewide administration of the CSAB, was 60.2% (29,188 of 48,523). The 
percentages continued to increase until 1983. Since 1983, when 72.6% (36,572 
of 50,380) of the students tested "ready", scores on the CSAB have been varying 
by less than plus or minus two percent reaching the highest percentage in 1987 
with 75.2% of students "ready" for the first grade. Performance on the CSAB, as 
measured by the percent of students who tested "ready" during 1992, exceeds 
the performance of the 1979 cohort by 12.3 percentage points. 
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The exact reasons for the initial increases and the subsequent leveling off of 
the test scores are not known. Factors such as the increased implementation of 
kindergarten instructional objectives across the State along with the establishment 
of mandatory kindergarten attendance, the greater percentage of children with pre- 
first grade experience, and more effective training procedures for administration of 
the CSAB are some of the factors that may account for real gains in readiness 
scores. 

Nevertheless, the scores appear to have leveled off during the past 9 years. 
One possible explanation for the minor fluctuations experienced during the past 9 
years could be that some of the skills tested are a function of physical maturity 
and first graders arrive at school with varying levels of physical maturity. The 
result of the "readiness" test should not be viewed as solely identifying 
weaknesses, but rather identifying strengths for the child at a given point in time. 

POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 

All children are born ready to learn. They are learning every minute, every 

day. 

Goal One of the National Goals states, "By the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn." This emphasis on early childhood 
education reflects increased awareness at the national level of early intervention as 
a measure to help prevent later schooling problems. The new emphasis on 
readiness has implications for all programs which serve children age 0-6, including 
preschool programs, kindergarten programs, parenting programs, and health and 
human service programs. 

In recent years, there has been a shift in thinking regarding assessment of 
young children. Schooling which relies on one-shot, high stakes testing, which 
labels the progress of children, and which focuses on students 1 deficiencies limits 
the potential of children. Early childhood educators advocate restructuring the 
curriculum and instructional methods to fit individual children, taking into 
consideration each child's learning styles and strengths. The State Department of 
Education supports the position that children should not be made to fit a program 
which at an early age sorts, categorizes, and sets expectations for children that 
limit their access to higher level instructional opportunities. The challenge of the 
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1990's is to create systems of schooling that are supportive of the individual 
child's needs. If children are to learn at high levels, schools must provide a 
curriculum that fosters those skills and competencies that children should know 
and be able to do. The Curriculum Frameworks, now under development in South 
Carolina, are being written by teachers to define what students should know and 
be able to do in terms of maximum, not minimum, standards. 

Replacement of current readiness test. The CSAB, an individually- 
administered test, requires that a teacher work with a child one-on-one to become 
aware of the child's strengths and weaknesses at the beginning of first grade. 
This one-on-one assessment to determine a child's readiness to begin formal 
schooling is a positive aspect of this test. The State Department of Education and 
school districts are moving to a revised early childhood curriculum that is 
developmentally appropriate. This curriculum includes strategies that support 
individual children rather than the system and that focus on how children learn and 
develop. The CSAB test should be replaced with an appropriate, continuous, 
informal assessment system, accompanied by staff development programs for 
teachers of primary grades. Multiple indicators of "readiness" should be defined 
and assessment systems should be designed to reflect those indicators. The level 
of a child's readiness should be used to structure educational opportunities for the 
individual child, building upon existing abilities. 

Full-day kindergarten. Opportunities for five-year olds to attend full-day 
kindergarten should be provided for students to maximize the positive effect of 
kindergarten. Increased collaboration among agencies serving young children is 
needed to provide &n integrated service delivery system that identifies early 
problems and provides intervention before children reach first grade. 
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COGNITIVE SKILLS ASSESSMENT BA TTERY (CSAB) 

Introduction 

Section 1(b)(1) of the 1978 Act 631 (Basic Skills Assessment Program) 
requires that a readiness test be administered to all public school students at the 
beginning of Grade 1. According to the legislation, the test should be designed to 
measure a student's readiness to begin the formal school curriculum; the results of 
the test are to be used to provide appropriate developmental activities to the first 
grade student. Additionally, the law requires that school districts advise the 
parents of any student not indicating readiness for first grade work to secure a 
complete physical examination for that child. 

On June 8, 1979, the State Board of Education adopted the Cognitive Skills 
Assessment Battery (CSAB) as the readiness test to be administered to all entering 
public school first graders. The Boehm/Slater: Cognitive Skills Assessment 
Battery (CSAB), published by Teachers College Press, is an individually 
administered readiness battery requiring approximately 25 to 30 minutes per child. 
The test is not timed and a teacher is encouraged to use as much time during the 
administration of the instrument as may be necessary to obtain an accurate 
assessment of each child. The instrument includes items related to the following 
areas: basic information, number knowledge, information from pictures, picture 
comprehension, story comprehension, multiple directions, large muscle 
coordination, auditory memory, visual-motor coordination, sentence recall, 
vocabulary, visual memory, symbol discrimination, letter knowledge, visual- 
auditory discrimination, auditory discrimination, and response during assessment. 

Section 1(a) of Act 631 requires that the State Board of Education set a 
minimum standard for the readiness test. In accordance with this requirement, the 
State Department of Education and the State Board identified a standard below 
which a child would be considered as "not ready." The selection of this minimum 
standard was based on data collected during the field test of the CSAB during 
Spring, 1979. The standard of 88 out of a possible 117 points was established. 

Two major cautions appear to be in order concerning the interpretation of 
the test results. The first of these relates to the minimum standard for the 
determination of readiness. Student performance on the CSAB provides 
information concerning the degree of readiness at the time of testing and should 
be used by teachers for the purpose of planning appropriate programs for each 
child. The test results provide information to be used in meeting the needs of each 
child, but the scores should not, however, be viewed as unchanging or 
unchangeable and the scores should not be used for the purpose of labeling or 
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tracking children. Districts receive funding for each student identified as "not 
ready/ but placement of a child in a particular class or program is not required. 

Secondly, while data for various subgroups can provide information as to 
which of the subgroups, as a whole, may need additional developmental activities 
in the first grade, the data should not be used as a basis for making cause-and- 
effect statements. This caution about the interpretation of the data is applicable 
to any comparisons where the populations involved differ significantly on some 
important characteristic(s). 



State Readiness Results for 1979-1992 

Of the 54,357 first graders tested on the CSAB in August and September of 
1992, 72.5% (39,403) were classified as H ready M having a minimum score of at 
least 88 out of 1 17 possible points. 



Figure 1 
Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery 
Comparison Across Years 
1979-1992 
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The proportion of students who tested "ready" on the CSAB continued to fluctuate 
between 1991 and 1992, declining 0.9 of a percentage point. Approximately 
26% (14,046) of first graders were classified as "not ready" in 1992, and almost 
2% (908) of CSAB results were considered "incomplete" (which occurs when a 
student scores below 88 and has one or more omissions and/or multiple marks on 
the answer sheet). Uompared to 1979, when the test was first administered, the 
percentage of students classified as "ready" for the first grade in 1992 shows an 
increase of 12.3 points. 

Figure 2 shows the changes in the percentage of students who tested 
"ready" on the CSAB in the five different ethnic/racial classifications for the years 
1979, 1991, and 1992. Most of the students tested were either Black (43% or 
23,322) or White (56% or 30, 195). The numbers of students in the other three 
ethnic classifications were so small that comparisons of the changes reflected 
across years would not be as reliable as the comparison of changes for White and 
Black students. Both percentages and numbers of students in all classifications 
are reported in Table 1 in Appendix A. 
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Figure 2 

CSAB Readiness of Ethnic/Racial Subpopulations 
1979, 1991, and 1992 
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As depicted in Figure 2, the scores of neither White nor Black students 
reflected great changes in M readiness M between 1991 and 1992. The percentage 
and number who tested "ready" for White students dropped slightly from 82.4% 
(25,623) in 1991 to 81.9% (24,738) in 1992. For Black students, the percentage 
and number who tested "ready" dropped slightly more than that of White 
students, from 61.6% (14,483) in 1991 to 60.5% (14,115) in 1992. Of course, 
the percentages of students "ready" for the first grade in 1992 remain higher for 
both subpopulations as compared to 1979. 

Differences in pre-first grade education, home environment factors, and 
other factors combine to produce the "readiness" of a child for the first grade. 
Educational experience is one possible explanation for the differences in scores 
among subpopulations and it can be examined through available data. As shown 
in Figure 3, the percentage of students with pre-first grade educational experience 
changed considerably between 1979 and 1992. 



Figure 3 

Percentage of All Students With Differing 
Pre— First Grade Educational Experience 
1979 and 1992 
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Of particular significance is the advent of a statewide kindergarten program 
as indicated by the change in the percentage of students with no pre-first grade 
educational program, from 7% (3,390) in 1979 to 0.4% (195) in 1992. The 
percentage of students attending public kindergarten has risen from 74.7% 
(36,147) in 1979 to 89.1% (48,449) in 1992. The implementation of statewide 
kindergarten objectives which focused the program orientation on pre-reading 
skills, as well as the steady growth in the number of students attending some type 
of pre-first grade program, may account for much of the increase in "readiness" 
for all students since 1979. 

The percentages of students classified as "ready" in groups with different 
kinds of pre-first grade educational experiences are shown in Figure 4. Both the 
numbers and percentages of "ready" students in each of the three categories, as 
well as groups labeled "other" and "unknown," are presented in Table 2 in 
Appendix B. 

Figure 4 

CSAB Readiness of Subpopulatlon Varying in 
Pre — First Grade Educational Experiences 
1979, 1991, and 1992 
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Figure 4 shows very little change from 1991 to 1992 in the readiness levels 
of children who attended either public or private kindergarten. Between 1991 and 
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1992, the percentage of students "ready" for the first grade dropped 0.9 of a 
percentage point [from 72.3% (35,128) to 71.4% (34,614)] for children who 
attended public kindergartens and increased 0.3 of a percentage point [from 
87.1% (4,353) to 87.4% (4,009)] for students from private kindergartens. 
However, the percent and number "ready" for children who attended Head Start 
show substantial decreases, from 52.4% (132) in 1991 to 39.7% (81) in 1992 [a 
decrease that should be interpreted cautiously because participation in this 
program also decreased by 19% between 1991 (252) and 1992 (204)]. As noted 
earlier, the number of students with no pre-first grade education program was 
especially small and has been unstable over the past years; therefore, further 
interpretation of changes in percentages across years is not provided. 

Although smalt fluctuations in the percent of students who tested "ready" 
on the CSAB have occurred during the past 9 years, gains since 1979 are still 
significant for all groups. However, these gains were achieved during the first 5 
years' administration of the CSAB. It is impossible to establish a direct cause for 
these initial gains and the subsequent leveling off of the test scores, but school 
district personnel have suggested as a possible explanation that kindergarten 
objectives have received more emphasis in public school programs, as well as in 
other programs for five-year-olds. In addition, the enrollment of students identified 
as "at risk" in public programs for four-year-olds is increasing across the state. A 
combination of these factors and the increase in the number of children attending 
pre-first grade educational programs offer a viable hypothesis for the increase in 
scores. The fluctuations experienced over the past 9 years could be an indication 
that a maximum level of statewide readiness as measured by the CSAB has been 
attained. 

Figure 5 shows the percentage of students classified as "ready" who differ 
in gender, repeater status, handicapped status, and free lunch eligibility for 1979, 
1991, and 1992. Table 3, which depicts the "readiness" levels of these groups 
between 1979 and 1992, may be found in Appendix A. 

As reported in Figure 5, the change in the percentages of male and female 
students who were "ready" for first grade activities between 1991 and 1992 was 
smaller for males (0.7 of a percentage point decrease) than for females (1.0 
percentage point decrease). The readiness levels of repeaters decreased 0.5 
percentage point between 1991 and 1992, while the performance of non- 
repeaters decreased 0.8 percentage point. 

For the group of first-grade students labeled as handicapped, the percentage 
of students "ready" for the first grade also decreased (Figure 5). The percentage 
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and number of "ready" handicapped students was 52.3% (2,464) in 1991 and 
50.8% (2,202) in 1992. A smaller decrease occurred in the performance of non- 
handicapped students, with the percentage and number "ready" decreasing from 
75.4% (37,911) in 1991 to 74.5% (36,954) in 1992. 



Figure 5 

CSAB Readiness of Four Su bpopulations: Gender, Repeater 
Status. Handicapped Status, and Free Lunch Eligibility 

1979, 1991, and 1992 




Figure 5 also shows that changes in "readiness" levels over the past year 
varied for students differing in free lunch eligibility status. Between 1991 and 
1992, the percentages judged as "ready" on the CSAB in the non-eligible group 
and those categorized as eligible for free lunch remained fairly stable. Although 
the number of non-eligible students changed from 24,428 in 1991 to 22,715 their 
relative percentage remained the same (84.1%). The percentage and number of 
"ready" students who are eligible for free lunch decreased slightly from 59.3% 



(13,067) in 1991 to 59.0% (13,600) in 1992. The percentage and number for the 
reduced lunch group decreased from 74.4% (2,208) in 1991 to 72.1% (2,073) in 
1992. 

The "readiness" of all the groups shown in Figure 5 has improved when 
compared to the 1979 cohort. Since 1979, the largest improvements among the 
four subpopulations have been for repeaters (20.9 percentage points) and students 
eligible for free lunch (16.4 points). 



District Results for 1992 

The percentage of students classified by the CSAB as "ready" in each 
district is reported in Appendix B. Included in this listing are the number of 
students tested (NUMBER TESTED), the percentage of students not participating in 
any type of formal education program for five-year-olds (% NO KGEXP), and the 
percentage of students in the free/reduced lunch eligibility category (% LUNCH). 

Interpretation of changes in scores across time and/or comparisons of 
districts should be made in terms of the following considerations. 

1 . There may be wide variation in readiness among schools within the 
same district. 

2. CSAB scores are strongly related to several student characteristics; 
therefore, comparisons among districts are valid only to the extent 
that the characteristics of the student populations are similar. 

3. District scores normally fluctuate from year to year, and the degree of 
fluctuation is usually higher for small districts. 

4. Because of the developmental nature of "readiness," there is little 
likelihood that all of the students in any district will ever be classified 
as "ready" on a statewide measure. 
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APPENDIX A 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 
STUDENTS TESTED ON CSAB, BY SUBPOPULATION 
1979, 1991, AND 1992 
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